President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Farewell Speech Documents 


The documents include memos, letters, drafts, and Eisenhower's post- 
presidential papers, dating from May 1959 to 1967, regarding President 
Eisenhower’s famous farewell speech given on January 17, 1961. 


The speech will always be most famous for President Eisenhower's use of 
the term, "military-industrial complex." 


On January 17, 1961, President Eisenhower gave his final address as 
president, televised to the nation from the White House’s Oval Office. In 
his farewell speech, Eisenhower raised the issue of the Cold War and role 
of the U.S. armed forces. He described the Cold War saying: "We face a 
hostile ideology global in scope, atheistic in character, ruthless in 
purpose and insidious in method..." 


He went on to concentrate on what he believed was unjustified government 
spending proposals and continued with a warning that "we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether sought or 
unsought, by the military-industrial complex." Though he said that "we 
recognize the imperative need for this development," he cautioned that 
"the potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced power exists and will 
persist... Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the 
proper meshing of the huge industrial and military machinery of defense 
with our peaceful methods and goals, so that security and liberty may 
prosper together." 


The papers in this collection document the development and the writing of 
the farewell address. Planning for the speech began in May 1959, nineteen 
months before it was given. Documents include the teleprompter feed 
Eisenhower read from while giving the speech and an audio copy of the 
speech. Some of these documents were lost for 50 years. They were 
discovered in the Moos family cabin in Minnesota. Malcolm Moos was a 
special assistant to President Eisenhower and his chief speechwriter. 
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Memo for the record regarding last speech, May 20, 1959 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 16, Farewell Address 


May 20, 1959 
MEMO FOR RECORD: 


The President mentioned in an aside this morning, when I 
brought up the topic of selective major addresses for the remainder 
of his term, that he had one speech he would like very much to 
make. 


He hoped, he said, that the Congress might invite him to 
address them before he left office, at which time he would like 
to make a 10 minute farewell address to the Congress and the 
American people. 


I think this is a brilliant idea if it can be carried off with 


a minimum of fanfare and emotionalism, and we should be dropping 
ideas into a bin, to get ready for this. 


MM 


Outline of subjects for presidential talks, May 22, 1959 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 17, Presidential Speech Planning 


Y May 22, 1959 
SUBJECTS FOR PRESIDENTIAL TALKS 
1. The Science of Government. 
A speech devoted to the importance of administration 
and administrative reforms in an increasingly complex 
society. 


President could uncork proposals of Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. 


Title: "The Structure of Freedom" 


gf 2. Disarmament 
It's difficult to set a time for this topic. 


Might be given at Harvard next September, or ina 
foreign country if President goes to Asia or Europe, 


V/ 3. Education - The Need for Understanding 


President has said he wants to make one major speech 
on education at an American University or College. 


4. _ Defense 


A full scale address on the nation's defense and the 
need for long range defense planning. : 


5. State of the Union Message 
January 1960 
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6. Politics - The Republican Party 


A talk pulling together the President's beliefs about 
his party and the course of the party. 


It might be given on February 27, 1960 - the 100th 
Anniversary of Lincoln's Cooper Union Institute 
speech, This is a respectable distance ahead of 
the July Nominating Conventions and the President 
could lead off with Lincoln and then toss out some 


snappy judgments about the contemporary challenge 
to the Republican Party. 


7. For eign Policy 


Foreign trade - foreign aid and the problems of 
challenge and response in a world of tension. fl 


8. Farewell Address 


A speech the President would like to give before . 
Congress. 


Here he would stress the need for accommodation of 
a wide range of belief in the political spectrum, 
particularly with the greater likelihood of having 

an executive of one party and a Congress of 

another. 


Memo for the President and Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
from Malcolm Moos regarding presidential speeches, 
May 24, 1959 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 17, Presidential Speech Planning 


SUBJECT: A tentative leck at major presidential speeches and 
speech commitments, June 1959 - January 1961, pre- 
pared on basis of discussion et Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower's home, May 22, 1959. 


Present: Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
Ma.or John Eisenhower 
Mr. James Hagerty 
Mr. Thomas Stephens 
Mr. Malcolm Moos 


The approach to the schedule of presidential speeches over 
the next 18 months would be problem-oriented. Every effort would 
be made to interlard the President's philosophy into each address. 
1. Lions International, New York, June 30, 1959 


Tepic: Restatement of America's purposes in the world, 


What de we stand for’ 
ae 
seventy countries, presumably on the eve of a Summit Conference. 


2. Report to American people on Summit Conference. 
Delivery, late July or mid-August. 
3. Harvard University, Dedication of International Law School 
Building, September 28, 1959 
Tepic: Foreign Economic Policy and its relevance to cs 


. 


«#Be- 
world peace; world trade, stable markets -- their 
vital relation to a just and durable peace. 
4 Brown University, October 22, 1959 
Speech getting into problems of Education, but approached 


through the theme the ’resident developed at Gettysburg 
Gellege -- “The Need for Understanding. “ 


7. The American Economy: its Strength and its Weaknesses 


Winter, 1960. 
The form for this taik to be decided, 


likely be the most urgent probler of rising urbanism. 


8. Lincoln -- and possibly some comments about the Republican 
Party and the principles for which it stands. 


February, 1960 

A talk to be delivered in Kansas. A choice of site here, 
for obvious reasons, is squarely between California and 
New York. 


«3 
close with eome snappy judgments about the contempor- 
ary challenge to the Republican Party. 
9. White House Conferetice on Youth, April, 1960, 
Speech te be delivered in Washington. 
Talk to be developed around Juvenile Delinquency and the 
critical problems sternming therefrom -- i. e., 95hof 
our crimes are being committed by persons under 21. 
10. National War College, June, 1960. 
A fall scale address on the nation's defense and the need 
for long-range defense planning. 
i. Presidential Campaign - 1960. 


One major campaign address, and perhape other briefer 
appearances, autumn, 1960. 


promises 
the entire list from the Baltic states to Berlin. 


& A talk to be delivered in India in September, 
at the World Conference on Agricultural Trade. 


13. Farewell Address - « speech to Congress, January, 1961 


«4- 
Speech stresses the need for common sense to accommo- 
date the broad range of belief in the political 


spectrum 
ef America, particularly in an era when the nation may 
have an Executive of one Party and a Congress of another, 
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Additional topics for possible major speeches: 


1. Am address on National Goals, to be delivered in December, 
1960, when the National Cormmiesion on Goals is ready to re- 
port, 


2. veblems of Administrative Organisation -- The Science of 
Government. 
One address might be considered that would deal with ad- 


ministrative problems in the management of the nation's 
foreign afiairs. 


Or, the problera the nation faces in the efficient organiza- 
tion of its transportation system. 


Pessible title: The Structure of Freedom 


Malcolm Moos 


Letter from the President to Dr. Milton Eisenhower regarding 
farewell address, May 25, 1959 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 17, Presidential Speech Planning 


May 25, 1999. 


Dear Milton: 


Again this morning I read over the memorandum that 
records the thinking of the group that gathered at your 
house on the twenty-second. 


i think that the next thing to do is to have a committee 

of my staff agree tentatively on such details as location, 
length, and stage management. Such a committee would, 
of course, have to obtain advice, in particular instances, 
of representatives from the various departments. For 
example, I note that five or six of the talke suggested 
lean heavily toward the foreign field; obviously, a trusted 
State Departme nt representative should be heard. 


Number 7 deals with the subject of the American economy. 
This is a vast subject; indeed, I have the feeling that the 
subject of the American economy, like that of foreign af- 
fairs, should flavor every single talk that is delivered 
formally or informally by one in my position. These 
two subjects cannot be separated from each other and 
certainly they cannot be ignored in considering any mat- 
ter of vital importance to our people, no matter what the 
composition of a particular audience. In addition to #7, 
I think another talk on the whole economy may have to be 
scheduled. 


As to #4, I am impressed, as I told you last evening, 

with the importance of getting our people to understand that 
local affairs have a definite relationship to foreign affaris. 
Local papers in our country normally show no interest in 
the important incidents in Iran, in Moscow, or in Japan -- 
even though these clearly affect the interests of the locality 
in which the paper is published. 


——_ 


Under the general subject of education, | think this talk 
might be dedicated to the need for understanding the simple 
relationships I have just mentioned. When foreign news 
becomes local news, then our public will be much better 
equipped to deal with the critical issues of our time. 


As to #13, Ihave, as yet, no fixed idea that I should deliver 
a so-called "farewell" talk to the Congress, even if that body 
should invite me to do so. The reason I have been toying with 
this idea is because of my experience -- which by that time 
will have extended to a full six years -- in working with a 
Congress controlled by the opposite political party. 


Needless to say, there would be no profit in expressing, 

in such a setting, anything that was partisan in character. 
Rather I think the purpose would be to emphasize a few home - 
ly truths that apply to theresponsibilities and duties of a 
government that must be responsive to the will of majorities, 
even when the decisions of those majorities create apparent 
paradoxes. A collateral purpose would be, of course, 
merely to say an official "goodbye. " 


Finally, I am somewhat disturbed by the aumber of talks 
that the committee considered a bare minimum. I hasten 
to say that I do not disagree with its conclusion; I mean 
rather that the burdens implied are not inconsiderable. For 
example, the mere going to and returning from a place like 
Brown, Harvard, Kansas City and so on, normally involves 
motorcades, a meeting with dignitaries, and similar activi- 
ties. The actual delivery of a talk is the least tiring of all 
the chores involved. On top of this, of course, is the matter 
of preparation of talks. I have a feeling, in order to get some 
variety in approach and expression, that each of these might 
be farmed out to some particular section of the government. 
It seems to me that this might be done by first deciding, with 
my immediate staff, on the specific part of the general subject 
that is to be developed and emphasized. 


Thereafter, the basic directive could be sent to the 
appropriate section for production of raw material -- 
fact, argument and conclusion -- and thereafter 
Malcolm, assisted by other staff officers, should 
begin the process of coordination and polishing. At 
a fairly early stage each talk should be brought to me 
both for study and decision. I may be temperamental 
about these matters, but I can never be happy with a 
talk that in the long run is not developed according to 
my ideas and not put in my own words. 


All the above remarks reflect my immediate reaction. 

I shall call Malcolm in to talk over these matters and 

if possible get the ball to rolling. If this system should 
work out fairly well, I shall be seeing you from time to 
time for conferences in which we could either talk to- 

gether, alone, or have with us others that we trust. 


With warm regard, 


As ever, 


Dr. Milton §. Eisenhower, 
President, 

Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Memo regarding George Washington’s farewell address, April 
5, 1960 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 16, Farewell Address 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


April 5, 1960 


MEMORANDUM TO: Mac Moos 


As the time for the President's retirement draws near, I 
recommend to your re-reading the ''Farewell Address"! of 
George Washington. It is a beautifully wise and modest piece 
by a faithful public servant who loved his country. 


I was struck by its relevance to our day: the call for Consti- 
tutional obedience; the warnings about sectionalism; the dangers 
of "overgrown military establishments" but the necessity of 
maintaining ''a respectable defensive posture"; the realistic 
attitude toward ''that love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart"; the unhappy tendency 

of mankind ''to seek security and repose in the absolute power 

of an individual"; the necessity for an enlightened public opinion; 
the, generous habit of one generation to spend beyond its means 
and to throw "upon posterity the burden which we ourselves ought 
to bear''; the broad diplomatic advice. And much more, 


This Address could furnish some fine ammunition over the year -- 
and perhaps serve as a guide for a final statement in January 1961? 


Frederio}Fox 


October 31, 1960 Memorandum for the file regarding the State of the 
Union 1961 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Ralph E. 
Williams Papers, Box 1, Chronological 


31 Cctober 1960 


MEMORANDUM FOR FILE 
Subject: State of the Union 1961 


Conversation with Dr. Moos this morning produced following 
preliminary guide lines: 


1. The problem of militarism -- for the first time in its his- 
tory, the United States has a permanent war-based industry -- 
aircraft, 90% -- missiles, 100%, etc. Not only that but flag 

and general officers retiring at an early age take positions in 
war based industrial complex shaping its decisions and guiding 
the direction of its tremendous thrust. This creates a danger 
that what the Communists have always said about us may be- 

come true. We must be very careful to insure that the ‘mer- 
chants of death do not come to dictate national policy". 


2. Over the past year there has been a world wide tendency 
for orderly societies to break down into mob ridden anarchies, 
e.g. student riots, the Congo, Cuba, etc. In our own country 
we see instances where political decisions are first on the 
barricades instead of normal governmental processes. It is 
easy to wave banners to riot, to protest, but the difficult thing 
is to work a constructive change so that society is strengthened 
rather than weakened and divided. 


3. Analyze previous major addresses of DDE. (Get Eisenhower's 
‘Saale from Military Aide's office) 


Ralph E. Williams 


Memo to Malcolm Moos regarding address topics, no date 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 16, Farewell Address 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


This is my start. Plan to go fran 
here to the Scientific Revolution and the 
twin dangers of government dominating 
scientific research through purse power, and 
of the generalists becoming captives of the 
technical specialists. Last point: the 
new concept of equality among nations, which 
only came into existence in the “isenhower 
half-century--its implications for world order 
and our support of nations holding these 


ideals. 


Typescript speech draft labeled “Commencement,” no date 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 16, Farewell Address 
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My first thought is that of deep appreciation for the help and 
cooperation which the Yongress has given ag my associates in the 
Executive brmch. The past eight years have Leen without precedent in 
the history of our government. At no time during that period did the 


party in control of the Executive branch have what culd be called a 
last 
clear working majority in the Yongress. For the pmmm six years the 


Bdministration faced Congresses dominated by the opposition in both 
Fi 
ai 
houses. wertf opmard. owe Tite. fede: 
Srach made its share ‘of mistakes, and each suffered its share of 


OU tka boar ber poOnreseRikdRDLe - 
failures and rebuffs. Xutmtimenbaxinesexntnthenethemuweninoxwandon 
but 
A We did not fall out into bitter, unreconcilable factions which in other 
Despite our differences 
nations have paraly_ed the democratic process.A Ae worked together, 


and the business of the nation went forward, and the fact that it did so 
widgdon , 
is in large measure a credit to the| forbearance, and sense of duty 


displayed by the gentlemen of the bcngress. For all this I am deeply 


grateful. 

By January 20, my service in the Government of the Ynited States will 
have come to a little less than half a century. To any mortal, tiis is 
a great period of time, and vast changes have been wrought upon the 


landscape of history.--changes both internal and external which go to 


ave 
the very roots of, society. mtmmhin 


concerns 
One of the deepest mnamemmnatianm of the framers of our constitution '/"* 


RES oho mammibihi bay 
to make sure that no military group wasmpexmittadmkmx arose to challenge 


the civil authority, and that no segment of industry be allowed to 


develop which was permanently and exclusively concerned with building the 


weapons of ware 
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For a hundred and sixty years, our military posture was characterized 


very fi feiely 
by aj small regular establishment, bolstered in ns) of emergency 
Emm 
by large contingents of militia and reserves, and ebay reduced ‘amotio 
yet 


ninneAciie® the return of peace. There was’ no amsanininstmy armaments 
The Army which I joined in 1911 numbered a a a tenth its 


present strength. 7 © 
has ae 

For many reasons, this mm all changed. A great and continuing threat % 

to our security 8 


\made it smpossihite for us to demowilize after the Korean War in the way we 
3% million Americans continue to be direcly and fully engaged in defense ' 
had previously done.A Mextawenspemtyxin seven and a hlf years of nominal 


SIX nama is seme mk 
peace we have spent ,.mwam a sum substantially greater than the cost of 

or defense before taxes 
World War II, and our.niefimmma budget annually exceeds the net sncond| of 


mational security 
all U.S. corporations.i=fionemtamepm And the direct result of this 
defense 
continued high level a ak fimm has been to create a permanent 
armaments industry, of vast proportions, where none had existed before. 
The conjunction of a large and permanent military establishment 


and a large and permanent arms industry is something totally new in 


need 
American experience. No thinking citizen would deny the nenaaminhp for 
today's 
such a commitment in wm pambk perilous world; yet none can fail to read 


tremendous 
its grave implications. For this is power-/pconomic and political power 


--with a dibeek! Sid tangible interest in both national policy and national 
strategy. Billions of dollars in purchasing power, and the livlihood of 
millions of people,are directly involved. Its influence is felt in every 
city, in every state house, and by every rsponsible official in the 
Federal government. We can take comfort in the knowledge that none of 

our basic safeguards has given way. Sut let us take not ing for granted. 


iitommthhih We shall need all the organizing genius we possess to mesh the huge 


\ 
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machinery of our defenses with our peace-oriented economy so that liberty 
It requires 

and security are both well served. / Constant vigilance, and a jealous 

precaution against any moveg which would weaken the amkhsmitymmfin control 

of civil anthority over the military establishment. We must be especially 

careful to avoid mmm measures which would enable any segment of this vast 

military-industrial complex to mim sharpen the focus of its own power at the 


expense of the sound balance which now prevails. The potential for disastrous 


abuse of power in this area is great. Let us watch it carefully. 


Speech draft, December 21, 1960 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Arthur 
Larson and Malcolm Moos Records, Box 16, Farewell Address 
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Fifty years ago the Congress of the United States first brought 

me into the service of the United States Government with an appoint- 
bilirtt 

ment to West Point. Thus began an association wieka young Cadet and 

the Congress that wound up a half century later in a warm relationship 

between a President and the Congress. 

They have been full years. 

The past eight years have been without precedent in the history 
of our government. At no time during that period did the party in con- 
trol of the Executive Branch have what could be called a clear working 
majority in the Congress. For the last six years the Administration 
faced Congresses dominated by the opposition in both houses. But we 
did not fall out into bitter, unreconcilable factions which in other nations 
have paralyzed the democratic process. Despite our differences we 
worked together, and the business of the nation went forward, and the 
fact that it did so is in large measure a credit to the wisdom, fore- 
bearance, and sense of duty displayed by the Congress. 


For the generous support tendered to me over all these years 


of-war-atrd-peaee, I wish to express my abiding gratitude. And now in 


this, my last message to the Congress, I wish to address myself particu- 
larly to some of the problems with which all Americans are gravely 
concerned and some of the changes -- both internal and external -- which 
go to the very roots of our society. 

One of the deepest concerns of the framers of our Constitution 
was to make sure that no military group arose to challenge the civil au- 
thority, and that no segment of industry be allowed to develop which was 
permanently and exclusively concerned with building the weapons of war. 

For a hundred and sixty years, our military posture was char- 
acterized by a very small regular establishment, quickly bolstered in 
time of emergency by large contingents of militia and reserves, and just 
as quickly reduced upon the return of peace. There was no armaments 
industry. The makers of plowshares could, when required, make swords 
as well. The Army which I joined in 1911 numbered 84,000 -- one-tenth 
of its present strength. 

For many reasons, this has all changed. A great and con- 


tinuing threat to our security made it impossible for us to demobilize 


after the Korean War in the way we had previously done. 3-1/2 million 


Americans continue to be directly and fully engaged in defense activities. 


In seven and a half years of nominal peace we have spent for defense a 


sum substantially greater than the cost of World War II, and our na- 


tional security budget annually exceeds the net income before taxes of 


all United States corporations. And the direct result of this continued 


high level of defense expenditures has been to create a permanent arma- 


ments industry, of vast proportions, where none had existed before. 


The conjunction of a large and permanent military estab- 


lishment and a large and permanent arms industry is something totally 


new in American experience. No thinking citizen would deny the need 


for such a commitment in today's perilous world; yet none can fail to 


read its grave implications. For this is power -- tremendous economic 


and political power -- with a specific and tangible interest in both na- 


tional policy and national strategy. Billions of dollars in purchasing 


power and the livelihood of millions of people are directly involved. Its 


influence is felt in every city, in every state house, and by every respon- 


sible official in the Federal government. We can take comfort in the 


knowledge that none of our basic safeguards has given way. But let 

us take nothing for granted. We shall need all the organizing genius 

we possess to mesh the huge machinery of our defenses with our peace- 
oriented economy so that liberty and security are both well served. It 
requires constant vigilance, and a jealous precaution against any move 
which would weaken the control of civil authority over the military es- 
tablishment. We must be especially careful to avoid measures which 
would enable any segment of this vast military-industrial complex to 
sharpen the focus of its own power at the expense of the sound balance 
which now prevails. The potential for disastrous abuse of power in this 


area is great. Let us watch it carefully. 


YP 


Closely akin to the sweeping change§ in our concept of 
military readiness -- and indeed, responsible for much of it -- has 
been the technological transformation of our society during the past 
five decades. The term "revolution" has been aptly used to describe 
the fundamental advances in science, technology and engineering which 
are remaking the material basis of our civilization even while we look on. 
Two facts characterize this researeh revolution. The first 
is that the process of research has become highly formalized, complex, 
abhiwsl/ 
cae ta Second, because this is so, a steadily increasing share of 
research is conducted for, by, and under the direction of the Federal 
government, ea.) he solitary inventor 
tinkering in his shop has been overtaken by a team of scientists ina 
laboratory. The major impetus to research now comes not from pri- 
vate individuals in pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, but from public 
agencies in pursuit of specific, predetermined results. For every black- 
board there are a thousand drawing boards. 


/ This, then, is another change, another challenge to master. 


As of now, government funds underwrite of all research in the 


United States. our scientists and our engineers are 
engaged in work on government contracts. Many a college and uni- 
versity is in some manner beholden to the Federal government for funds 
needed to support its own research program. The prospect of domina- 
tion of the nation's research effort by the federal government is a real 
and ever-present one, and deadly serious. For research is the path- 
finder of progress. Where it leads, all else must follow. 

Yet we must also be alert to the opposite danger that public 
policy may itself become the captive of technological opinions and 
pressures. The age old problem of defining the proper roles of the 
generalist and the specialist in society have become enormously dif- 
ficult in an era when the mechanisms of our civilization have become 
so complex that even the family automobile now defies all but the 

(for 
simplest of home remedies. But define them we must,, It is the 


business of statesmanship to mold, to balance, and to integrate the 


forces within the body politic toward the proper goals of a free society. 


Lleuntne Hoe 


cscs tae yet another change -- perhaps the most 
momentous of all -- giving shape to the patterns of tomorrow. Over 
the past fifty years, a billion people have won their independence, 
and the number of sovereign nations in the world has doubled. But 
the most important thing about this great emancipation movement is 
that for the first time in the history of the world, the concept of equal- 
ity among nations has come to be recognized as an operating principle 
of international politics. The acceptance of this principle is as yet 
partial and imperfect, but it is there, even among the cynical totali- 
tarians. The representatives of countries sit in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations -- and each, by unanimous agreement -- 
stands equal to all the others. Even the Soviet Union pays its respects 
to the expressed will of the majority of the members of the General 
Assembly. The old patterns of naked power politics have been modified 
so that right has at least and at all times a voice against might before the 
bar of world opinion. 

This is an impressive gain over the conditions of fifty years 


ago where small nations had only sufferance rights granted them by the 


great ones, To this new concept of equality we of the United States sub- 


scribe our ardent support. We are pledged to expand and strengthen it, 


so that it may become the sturdy foundation of an increasingly effective 


body of international law. This is the surest and best approach to the 


PP 


goal of world peace; for without justice there can be no peace, and with- 


out equality there can be no justice. 


Members of the Congress, my prayer for the future is that the 


world in which we live can be turned from a community of fear into a con- 


fident confederation of mutual trust and respect. The conference table 


may be marked by a sense of frustration and disappointment with the past, 


yet scarred though it may be, we must not forsake it for the certain 


terrors of nuclear war. The tools of the open society are still available 


tous. We dare not fail to use them. Believing as I do in the fullness of 


the American character, I have every confidence we shall. 


And so I say to you at this time -- not goodbye -- but onward and 


forward into the bright light of peace with justice. So striving, we shall 


build a world where not one nation under God, but all nations under God 


can live in peace and freedom amidst a society in which the scourge of 


war, poverty, and disease have been banished from the earth. 


January 7, 1961 Draft of the speech with handwritten editing by 
Milton Eisenhower 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Papers as President, Speech Series, Box 38, Final TV Talk 


My fellow Americans: 

Two days from now, after a half century in the service of our countyy, 
I shall lay down the responsibilities of office as, in traditional and solemn ceremony, ~ 
the authority of the Presidency is vested in my successor. 

Now with a full heart, I come to a time of leave-taking and farewell, 
and the sharing of a few final thought é, with you, my countrymen. 

I, like every other citizen, wish the new President, and allwho will 
labor with him, Godspeed. 


I pray that the coming years will be blessed with peace and prosperity 
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vital issues, cooperated well. The business of the nation has gone forward. Clearly 
the national welfare, rather than partisanship, fills the hearts of most of our public 

&. = paoee So my official relationahip with the Congress/ now ends in a feeling, on my part 
of gratitude that we have been able to do so much together. 


Certainly we need dedicated minds and hearts today, for everywhere the 


welfare of free men continues to face deadly dangers. The gratest: of these is global 
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is pa fhrreistic in character, ruthless in purpose, and insidious in method, 
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Unhappily this danger promises to be of indefinite duration, To meet it successfully 
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carry forward steadily, surely and without 
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our freedoms. 
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We now stand ten years past the midpoint of a century that has witnessed 
comp: amjor wars among great nations. Three of these involved our own country, 
Fortunately, America has emerged, despite these holocausts, as the strongest, 
the most productive nation in the world. Gratifying as this is, it places upon us 
in this time of peril heavy burdens to the far ends of the earth. It also cemesoumetin, 


_amd helps to creaty/ problems which we can avoid only at the risk of damaging 


ourselves, and our leadership and prestige in the world. 


Leadership and prestige depend, not Exton upon our astonishing 
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material progress or our massive military ptrength,junmatched as these are —— 
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but on how we use moral and material power in the interests of world peace and 


human progress. 
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2 Throughout our continuing adventure in free government, America's 
basic purposes have been to keep the peace; to foster progress in human 
achievement, and to enhance a ae dignity, and integrity among 
nations. To strive for less would be unworthy of a free and Christian people. 
Any failure traceable to our lack of effort, comprehension, or readiness to 
sacrifice would inflict upon us a grievous hurt both at home and abroad. 

Day by day, year by year, the ideological conflict now engulfing the 
world persistently threatens progress toward our noble goals. It commands 


our whole attention, absorbs our very beings. But never must we fail to 


meet every crisis with steadfastness, courage, and understanding, so that 


pot Apvatod 


we may remain, despite every provocation, on course toward 


permanent peace. 
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long-since-passed=>"Our permanent military organization today bears little 


relation to that known by any of my predecessors in peacetime, or indeed 
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by the fighting men of World War Il or Korea. 

Until the latest of our world conflicts, the United States had no armaments 
industry. American makers of plowshares could, with time and as required, 
make swords as well. 

Now we can no longer risk emergency improvisation of national defense. 


So we have created a permanent armaments industry of vast proporitions. 
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e have three and a half million men ¢ ontinuously engaged in defense 
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activities. We annually spend on military security more\than the net income 
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, of all United States corporations. 
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te: ) The conjunction of an immense military establishment and a large 
arms industry is new in the American experience. The total influence -- 
economic, political, even spiritual -- is felt in every city, every State 
house, every office of the Federal government. We recognize the imperative 
need for this development. Yet we must not fail to comprehend its grave 
implications, for not only are our toil, resources, and livelihood involved; 
so is the very structure of our society. 
the 

We must never let power, implicit in this combination, endanger our 
liberties or democratic processes. We should take nothing for granted. Only 

ort) 
an seri Roowiedgeable-amdomtec citizenry can compel the proper meshing 


of the nugndustrial and military machinery of defense with our peaceful 


methods and goals, so that both security and liberty may prosper. 
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In the councils of government, we must jembewsty guard against the 
acquisition of unwarranted influence by the military-industrial complex. The 
potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced power exists and will persist. We 
can ignore it only at our peril. 
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Closely akin to , and largely responsible for the sweeping changes 
in our industrial-military posture, has been the technological revolution in our 
society during recent decades, 

/ In this revolution, research has become central; it has also become 
formalized, complex, and costly. A steadily increasing share is conducted for, by, 
or at the direction of the Federal government, 

Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in his shop, has been overshadowed 

‘ 
by great task forces of scientists in laboratories and testing fields. 

The free university has been, historically, the fountainhead of free 
ideas and scientific discovery. But now, partly because of the huge costs involved, 
research springs not so much from individuals engaged in random pursuit of knowledge, 


as from public agencies in grim pursuit of specific, predetermined results, For 


every old blackboard there are now hundreds of new electronic computers. 
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The prospect of domination of the nation's scholars by Federal 
employment, project allocations, and contracts is ever present -- and 
is gravely to be regarded. 

Yet, in holding scientific research and discovery in respect, as we 
should, we must also be alert to the equal and opposite danger that public policy 
could itself become the captive of a scientific -technological elite. 

It is the task of statesmanship to mold, to balance, and to integrate 
these and other forces, new and old, within the principles of our democratic 


system -- ever aiming toward the supreme goals of our free society. 
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must avoid the impulse to live only for today id plundering, for our own ease «= 


convenience, ug fererource of tomorrow. We cannot mortgage the 
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material assets of our grandchildren without risking the loss also of their political 
and spiritual heritage. We want democracy to survive for all generations to 


= come, not to become the insolvent phantom of tomorrow, 
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Protected by our moral, economic, and military strength we can 


advance to the world's conference table with confidence. That table, scarred 


though it may be by many frustrations and disappointments, must not be abandoned 
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So -- as I say goodnight to you on the eve of my departure from official 
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life (J trank you for the opportunities you have given me for public service in war 


and peace. I trust that in it you = find some things worthy; as for the rest of it 


dirk 


possibly you can a ene for improvement. I bid you, my fellow citizens, to 


be strong in your faith. Be ever unswerving in your devotion to principle, confident but 


humble with power, true to noble purposes, diligent in pursuit of peace with justice. 
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I mast firmly believe that all of us who treasure freedom and know its 
by We puthsre y aes ) 
blessings a uild a world where all nations, under God, can live in peace, with 
true justice, and with the scourges of war, poverty, and disease no longer known 


by the peoples of the earth. 


January 17, 1961 Press release containing the 
text of the address 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Papers as President, Speech Series, Box 38, Final TV Talk 


FOR RELEASE ON DELIVERY, JANUARY 17, 1961 


James C, Hagerty, Press Secretary to the President 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


TEXT OF THE ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER, BROADCAST AND TELEVISED 

FROM HIS OFFICE IN THE WHITE HOUSE, 

TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 17, 1961, _~, 
8:30 TC. 9:00 P,M,, EST, f 


My fellow Americans; 


Three days from now, after half a century in the service of our 
country, I shall lay down the responsibilities of office as, in traditional 
aad solemn ceremony, the authority of the Presidency is vested in my 
successor, 


This evening I come to you with a message of leave-taking and 
farewell, and to share a few final thoughts with you, my countrymen, 


Like every other citizen, I wish the new President, and all who 
will labor with him, Godspeed, I pray that the coming years will be blessed 
with peace and prosperity for all. 
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Our people expect their President and the Congress to find 
essential agreement on issues of great mom«nt, the wise resolution of which 
will better shape the future of the Nation, 


My own relations with the Congress, which began on a remote 
and tenuous basis when, long ago, a member of the Senate appointed me to 
West Point, have since ranged to the intimate during the war and immediate 
post-war period, and, finally, to the mutually interdependent during these 
past eight years, 


In this final relationship, the Congress and the Administration 
have, on most vital issues, cooperated well, to serve the national good 
rather than mere partisanship, and so have assured that the business of 
the Nation should go forward, So, my official relationship with the 
Congress ends in a feeling, on my part, of gratitude that we have been able 
to do so much together, 


It 


We now stand ten years past the midpoint of a century that has 
witnessed four major wars among great nations. Three of these involved 
our own country. Despite these holocauste America is today the strongest, 
the most influential and most productive nation in the world, Understandably 
proud of this pre-eminence, we yet realize that America's leadership and 
prestige depend, not merely upon our unmatched material progress, riches 
and military strength, but on how we use our power in the interests of world 
peace and human betterment, 


more 
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Throughout America's adventure in free government, our Nz g YY 
basic purposes have been to keep the peace; to foster progress in human 
achievement, and to enhance liberty, dignity and integrity among people 
and among nations, To strive for less would be unworthy of a free and 
religious people, Any failure traceable to arrogance, or our lack of 
comprehension wr readiness to sacrifice would inflict upon us grievous 
hurt both at home and abroad, 


Progress toward these noble goalsis persistently threatened by 
the conflict now engulfing the world, It commands our whole attention, 
absorbs our very beings, We face a hostile ideology -~ global ix scope, 
atheistic in character, ruthless in purpose, and insidious in method, 
Unhappily the danger it poses promises to be of indefinite duration, 

To meet it successfully, there is called for, not so much the emoticaal 
and transitory sacrifices of crisis, but rather those which enable us to 
carry forward steadily, surely, and without complaint the burdens of a 
prolonged and complex struggle -= with liberty the stake, Only thus shall 
we remain, despite every provocation, on our charted course toward 
permanent peace and human betterment, 


Crises there will continue to be, In meeting them, whether foreign 
or domestic, great or small, there is a recurring temptation to fee] that 
some spectacular and costly action could become the miraculous solution to 
all current difficulties. A huge increase in newer elements of our defense; 
development of unrealistic prograins to cure every ill in agriculture; 

a dramatic expansion in basic and applied research ~~ these and many other 
possibilities, each possibly promising in itself, may be suggested as the 
only way to the road we wish to travel, 


But each proposal must be weighed in the light of a broader 
consideration: The need to maintain balance in and among national programs ~-- 
balance between the private and the public economy, balance between cost 
and hoped for advantage =~ balance between the clearly necessary and the 
comfortably desirable; balance between our essential requirements as a nation 
and the duties imposed by the nation upon the individual; balance between 
actions of the moment and the national welfare of the future, Good judgment 
seeks balance and progress; lack of it eventually finds imbalance and 
frustration, 


The record of many decades stands as proof that our people and 
their government have, in the main, understood these truths and have 
responded to them well, in the face of stress and threat, But threats, new 
in kind or degree, constantly arise, I mention two only. 


IV. 


A vital element in keeping the peace is our military establishment, 
Our arms must be mighty, ready for instant action, so that no potential 
aggressor may be tempted to risk his own destruction, 


Our military organization today bears little relation to that 
known by any of my predecessors in peacetime, or indeed by the fighting 
men of World War II or Korea, 


more 
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Until the latest of our world conflicts, the United States had 
no armaments industry, American makers of plowshares could, with 
time and as required, make swords as well, But now we can no longer 
risk emergency improvisation of national defense; we have been 
compelled to create a permanent armaments industry of vast proportions, 
Added to this, three and a half million men and women are directly 
engaged in the defense establishment, We annually spend on military 
security more than the net income of all United States corporations, 


This conjunction of an immense military establishment and 
a large arms industry is new in the American experience, The total 


influence =~ economic, political, even spiritual -- is feltin every city, ~~ gy” 


every State house, every office of the Federal government, We recognize 
the imperative need for this development, Yet we must not fail to 
comprehend its grave implications, Our toil, resources and livelihood 
are all involved; so is the very structure of our society. 


In the councils of government, we must guard against the 
acquisition of unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military~industrial complex, The potential for the disastrous rise 
of misplaced power exists and will persist, 


We must never let the weight of this combination endanger our 
liberties or democratic processes, We should take nothing for granted, 
Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of the huge industrial and military machinery of defense with our peaceful 
methods and goals, so that security and liberty may prosper together, 


Akin to, and largely responsible for the sweeping changes in our 
industrial-military posture, has been the technological revolution during 
recent decades, 


In this revolution, research has become central; it also becomes 
more formalized, complex, and costly, A steadily increasing share is 
conducted for, by, or at the direction of, the Federal government, 


Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in his shop, has been 
overshadowed by task forces of scientists in laboratories and testing 
fields, In the same fashion, the free university, historically the 
fountainhead of free ideas and scientific discovery, has experienced a 
revolution in the conduct of research, Partly because of the huge costs 
involved, a government contract becomes virtually a substitute for 
intellectual curiosity, For every old blackboard there are now hundreds 
of new electronic computers. 


The prospect of domination of the nation's scholars by Federal 
employment, project allocations, and the power of money is ever present ~~ 
and is gravely to be regarded, 


Yet, in holding scientific research and discovery in respect, 
as we should, we must also be alert to the equal and opposite danger that 
public policy could itself become the captive of a scientific-technological 
elite. 


It is the task of statesmanship to mold, to balance, and to integrate 


these and other forces, new and old, within the principles of our democratic 
system =~ ever aiming toward the supreme goals of our free society, 


more 
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Another factor in maintaining balance involves the element of 
time, As we peer into society's future, we -- you and I, and our govern~ 
ment «= must avoid the impulse to live only for today, plundering, for our 
own ease and convenience, the precious resources of tomorrow, We 
cannot mortgage the material assets of our grandchildren without risking 
the loss also of their political and spiritual heritage, We want democracy 
to survive for all generations to come, not to become the insolvent phantom 
of tomorrow, VL 


Down the long lane of the history yet to be written America knows 
that this world of ours, ever growing smaller, must avoid becoming 2 
community of dreadful fear and hate, and be, instead, a proud coufedevation 
of mutual trust and respect, 


Such a confederation must be one of equals. The weakest must 
come to the conference table with the same confidence as do we, protected 
as we are by our moral, economic, and military strength. That table, 
though scarred by many past frustrations, cannot be abandoned for the 
certain agony of the battlefield, 


Disarmament, with mutual honor and confidence, is a continuing 
imperative, Together we must learn how to compose differences, not 
with arms, but with intellect and decent purpose, Because this need is 
so sharp and apparent I confess that I lay down my official responsibilities 
in this field with a definite sense of disappointment, As one who has 
witnessed the horror and the lingering sadness of war ~~ as one who knows 
that another war could utterly destroy this civilization which has been so 
slowly and painfully built over thousands of years ~~ I wish I could say 
tonight that a lasting peace is in sight, 


Happily, I can say that war has been avoided, Steady progress 
toward our ultimate goal has been made, But, so much remains to be done, 
As a private citizen, I shall never cease to do what little I can to help the 
world advance along that road, 


Vil, 


So +- in this my last good night to you as your President ~~ I 
thank you for the many opportunities you have given me for public service 
in war and peace, I trust that in that service you find some things 
worthy; as for the rest of it, I know you will find ways to improve 
performance in the future, 


You and I -- my fellow citizens -- need to be strong in our faith 
that all nations, under God, will reach the goal of peace with justice, 
May we be ever unswerving in devotion to principle, confident but humble 
with power, diligent in pursuit of the Nation's great gals. 


To all the peoples of the world, I once more give expression to 
America's prayerful and continuing aspiration: 


We pray that peoples of all faiths, all races, all nations, may 
have their great human needs satisfied; that those now denied opportunity 
shall come to enjoy it to the full; that all who yearn for freedom may 
experience its spiritual blessings; that those who have freedom will 
understand, also, its heavy responsibilities; that all who are insensitive to 
the needs of others will learn charity; that the scourges of poverty, disease 
and ignorance will be made to disappear from the earth, and that, in the 
goodness of time, all peoples will come to live together in a peace 
eusranteed by the binding force of mutual respect and love, 


Reading copy of the speech 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Papers as President, Speech Series, Box 38, Final TV Talk 
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to foster progress in human vos 
\ ccna MANE aL ETL ei EMEA BES OG NS BEBE 
achievement, and to enhance liberty, 
ree di , 
dignity an integrity among people 


and among nations. 


To strive for less would be unworthy 
Nahi IRE ES A ARLE IRD IE DY Gee PL E- See tid ON OE SRM BOR IY SORE NEL itd 5 


of at free and religious people. 


WAT PIAL ASR RITE Pe AG 


find Any failure traceable to arrogance, 
Sat: NeReoyd HHA ORIN HEL asl 


or our. lack of couieeleheter 
sicsnansrcrveinsasttnsl acres ie OES IEA 


RIPE AES SEG pM DMENE ATELY ENT EARLS Y 


or readiness to sacrifice 
OMA A LENE MEL ER NEY At PEE EEO SLA eos ACEI 


would inflict upon us grievous hurt 


both at home and abroad. 
ect a at OTR cng, 


+ 
PROGRESS TOWARD THESE noble goals 
nasil bill ot ist nets thn tet PL bMS EEE RAED ESE RTS Bll COTS A 


is persistently threatened 


by the conflict now engulfing the 


PIPES ESE NENG MOTT LIA a8 TENS OE IER \: 
<o, ay/ 


pa Ving 


|t commands our whole attention, 


absorbs our very beings. 


We face a hostile ideology -- 
global in scope, atheistic in 
character, ruthless in purpose, 


and insidious in method. 


Unhappily , the danger it poses 


promises to be of indefinite duration. 


PORTED i oy 
3 REE ETERS RE SERS LOE HRC AES Wek BSS 8 
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To meet it successfuly, there is 
pee 


called for, not “59 much the emotional 
core O on ronnpeiawh seme poe 


PigtienaeeY (OAR AS re cl adtD Seah baATPRR 


and fanatics. Sante cas of crisis, 
saenimniidiainiaicdontein Gaiarn tik cielo eepslagmhin Xt ds cada aa Acad i piamminiateaia ied ane cia ot ee 


but rather those which enable us 


to carry forward steadily, surely, 
a ALLTDOORT IS STREP RBI bane! Hoban; 
and without complaint the burdens 
CPDL ERY OMENS WHE BOOSIE PRR eT LSS AY SAL ONIN 3 KS 


of a prolonged and complex struggle —=, 
Raa eientiatiiatieinetetiteabaibinaitentatiatsemnlell YA ett a ONS BR RUM deon et 


with liberty the staked #¢ 


; A TST eI ESRD! IONAMIN Rag axel , 


ONLY THUS SHALL we remain, 
despite every provocation, 
on our charted course 
MLLER LAI HTS IE SER elt TRB Nit PA ABEL Se OATES. 


toward permanent peace 
i ED TPP Solis) Re EM PRES 


and human betterment. 


iedeiaeciati ob bhai 


( 


— 


CRISES there will continue to be. 
ee etal NATE E BHI yn 


there is a recurring temptation to feel 


PRMRELIS BIAS SS ALES GP 


that _ some spectacular and costly action 


could become the miraculous solution 


In meeting them, whether foreign 


or domestic, great or small, 


to all current difficulties. 


PRS PMD ORS sreen A 
A hugh increase in newer elements 

of our defense; development 

of unrealistic programs to cure 


every ill in agriculture; 


a dramatic expansion in basic 


and applied research -- 

aL a PORE EPL SMR IM capper ty potent e? 

these and many other possibilities, 
each possibly promising in itself, ) 
may be suggested as the only way 

j LIAR BAAD COME LD” DAS LOSERS RN EGR Sty tek Ri SME 


to the road we wish to travel. 
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BUT EACH PROPOSAL must be weighed 
LY ETE TO IE NEO tft tis RAEI EIEIO RESIN EN 
in the light of a broader consideration: 
The need to maintain balance in 


eapbtH 
and among national programs -~— 


balance between the private and the 


public economy; balance between cost 
and hoped for, advantage; 

balance between the clearly necessary | 
Crees a AICS ERRAND DEN Ae lg LEE a OR cen 


TARR ER ES eR Sh MEERA 


and the comfortably desirabse; 


nalasdse between our essential 
PREETI 0 5 PON 


PA ee sha ea ae ae TEA 


requirements as a ‘nation and the duties 


imposed A nation Upon the 


TR eR AE ARNE ete 


‘ ndpeheaad balance nik wah actions 
ree EERE IES LAE TI a ner At AS tg A RRO 


LIER ASD CAMARA PTL Fora 


of the moment and the 


a ed See 


national welfare of the future. 
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Saat Judgment seeks balance 
and FR lack of it 
eventually finds imbalance Xe as 


and frustration. 
NRA SAR te 


Lang fn toons 
THE RECORD of many Ss 


stands as proof that our people 

and their government have, in the main, 
understood these truths and have 
responded to them well, in the face 


of stress and threat. 


TE CNR RN EIOT OOASLALOTE ALLE SCSI 
But threats, new in kind 


or degree, constantly arise. 


| mention two only. 


&* © &@ & & 
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A VITAL ELEMENT in keeping the peace 


is our military establishment. 


Our arms must be mighty, ready 


for instant action, so that 


ct ig A 


no potential aggressor may be tempted 
to risk his own destruction. 


ETT TEC a sta ONO hb cg OAR PRON UR RIN: 

OUR MILITARY ORGANIZATION today 
bears little relation to that known 
by any of my predecessors in peacetime, 


or indeed by the fighting men 


of World Wa en or Korea. 


UNTIL THE LATEST of our world conflicts, 


the United States had no armaments ea 


industry. 
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AMERICAN MAKERS of plowshares could, 
with time and as required, make swords 


Sitiemet ilied 


as well. 
eles asap CBE HOSE 


But now we can no longer risk 
(pani PO el ARRESTED TS NYLONS 


emercency improvisation 


of national defense; 


we have been compelled to create 


a permanent armaments industry 


of vast proportions. 
at Le BRITA MOST ET Cs sei amen suena 


Added to this, three and a half 


million men and women are directly 


engaged in the defense establishment. 
Neca OL andes, 


emirate atin, 
it t | tk . 
Enron Nea ACME Ie Mh apa Pee P IPR as rend LON a RR Sis ARGOS He 
of all United States Corporations. a 


NRA AADAC B AT SAT 5 ARP od EFM Bi BR A EE FE I eR 
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THIS CONJUNCTION of an immense 
military establishment | . 
and a large arms industry is new RY 


in the American experience. 


The total influence -- economic, 
political, even spiritual -- 
is felt in ever city, every State house, 
every office of the Federal government. 
We recognize the imperative need 


for this development. 

Yet we must not fail to comprehend 
its grave implications. 
eA IEE REIT 87 aR RING OR 

Our toil, resources and livelihood 


are all _involyed; sO is the very 


ee ea ee 
structure of our society. 
NENT TT CLE HAE, AAU ATER OILY NOE ME 


Lo 
IN THE COUNCILS of government, 


we must 
we must 


guard against the acquisition 
SRNL SOL LINN ESET, POLES ED DESI POLS t PME Rach ioc 

of unwarranted influence, 

whether sought or unsought, 


by, the mi Eitary indus tee complex 


The potential for the disastrous 
rise of misplaced power = 
exists and will persist. 

WE MUST NEVER let the weight 
of this combination endanger 


our liberties or democratic processes. 


We should take nothing for granted. 


16 mr 
P 


Only an alert and knowledgeable 


citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
NR LEME TI a8 9 ca PIN Ei at I eat IS CSS PI 
of the huge industrial and military 
ctacsantsie ta ACR, ee ee 
machinery of defense with our 
peaceful methods and goals, 4 


so that security and liberty 


may prosper tocether. 
i UN ATE ASNT BENE PORE TR AOR thy 


AKIN TO, and largely responsible for 
the sweeping changes in our industrial- 
military posture, has been 
the technological revolution 


during recent decades. 
Peeeeenniainaiionstemirlnmeenttiense nce tas ae anata ct te 


IN THIS REVOLUTION, research 
has become central; it also becomes 
ee ah ENO Nee APR ON cits Rages eee steeeimtic ce. 


more formalized, complex, and costly. 


Ld 
A steadily increasing share 


is conducted for, by, or at the direction of, 


the Federal government. 


TODAY, the solitary inventor, 
tinkering in his shop, 
has been overshadowed by task forces 
of scientists in laboratories 
| SEMANAS ARSE TNE —— NN tl cmt 


and testing fields. 


In the same fashion, the free 
Se IR eS ness. 


SE ata SS ES CET oe, 


university, historically the Fountainhead 
nar AFLG pA AIT RGR AN aoa Bilal RE AO 


EBT E gee 


of f ideas and scientific discovery, 
| tee ae sole 


SL ate MLE iA 


has experienced a revolution 


iteidlag oe eno Pe ak en ee 


it the conduct of babeuréh . 


a aa ye eR 


Partly because of the PB costs 
involved, a government contract 


becomes, virtually, a substitute 


for intellect ‘aw § 
casement Oe | EY » 
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For every old blackboard Neus 9 


there are now hundredsof new electronic 


PIN ETI ET OIE ht EE RAT LO Sl TOT PRE 
computers. 
cee et ROT 


THE PROSPECT of domination 


of the nation's scholars by Federal 
elite tee ce, 


BEARER BBE OED E AGN AS LEG Mos IH TALIS RONG fi 


employment, project allocations, 


SE taj 


-and the power of money is ever present -- 
“1AM IER LG SP NSPE LAR ADDER LOM AN Vide MBSE AUBS 


and is gravely to be regarded. 
YET, in holding scientific research 
-and discovery in respect, as we should, 
we must also be alert to the equal 
AAA RE APES ELODIE SEIS IEEE BRAND ft NS se ag HERD aT 


and opposite danger tt that public policy 


could itself become the captive 
Naha OLEP CDOTS TRS aN HG PR AONE ALL: 


NEM DAME SELES YE ALE MNO Bs Fae i a FEE - 


of a scientific-technological elite. 


Ve 6s AI LR SCARY, PSOE ete ye SEL Tae Cont ont et oe EI SEP OR IS nee 2 | 


f 
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IT IS THE TASK of statesmanship 
to mold, to balance, and to integrate 
these and other forces, 
POT ECL INGO IVCOEL INGLY IEL OIL LE DIDS PEAS, 
new and old, within the principles 
ee ee css ttunisnak antares rertbe MMA 
of our democratic system -- la 
ever aiming toward 
CE OA SSS ES ee 


the supreme goals of our free society. 
* + + FE 


ANOTHER FACTOR in maintaining 


balance involves the element of time. 
ie ne, od AW tn 1 AAD IER GE IK RP NG AEE ARE LED RS ICCTA ENP hit: 


As we peer into society's future, 
we -- you and |, and our government -- 
ana Sates OAC SLMS SR EON AAS BN HOD RUE KE 
must avoid the impulse to live 
only for today, plundering, 

Geer te RMR ean cE OE OR STE EET PLR ERY fe 
for our own ease and convenience, 


the precious resources of tomorrow. 
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We cannot ,mor tgage the material assets 
AAA EES TS ELE II ee POF DREN DIO ih GE ANE AOS ris eam an 


of our grandchildren without risking 
the loss also of their political 
SITS LO EEL RAI HLM ePm te Saath to meats fe Stan 


and spiritual heritage. 
PR OEE LOR ROLE, DIO LLDN SS ALTER LEME hg 


We want democracy to survive 


LET TA LORE IAT IY HITT PEELE BIR COR RIAA TE ey RIP AER ORG 


for all generations to come, 


not to become the insolvent phantom 


of tomorrow. 
mc tA LSI EES: 


* © & 


DOWN THE LONG LANE of the history 
et to be written America knows that thi 
world of ours, ever growing smaller, 
sisi ORD HE thee EE SAB Kame ttt hE MEER AD TRIE IER LA RSS sie 
must avoid becoming a community 
PLIERS KAN ALTO PONAR HOPE EL IOIO RET EIGER ABI. 


of dreadful fear and hate, and be, 


PNA ASSES ALES LEER NT APOE EE RE SOTA 
instead, a proud confederatio 
ects caiconcctgbarhionss cahscazarnmgugaiiie al 


of mutual trust and respect. 
hla Mi ia AO ANT TER AT ROG TENE, OE ERLE I WALT. 


ZL 
SUCH A CONFEDERATION must be one 
Pech > 


of equals. 


The weakest must come to the ra 


conference table with the same confidence 


as do we, protected as we are by ow 


Neha REPEAT pg BEEP LEAL ESS 


moral, economic, and military strength. 
; seaeaiinl wee. 


That table, though scarred 


by many past frustrations, 


cannot be abandoned for the certain agony 
ihe cater eee seated 


ELT 


of the battlefield. 


DISARMAMENT, with mutual Ff honor 


EAB LE LAPTIUEN Gg CHL POE 2 WDA PAE Oe 
and confidence, is a continuing 
eae faS tA as OES ARTA OLE hah ati A 


imperative. 
Pisano: ; 
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Together we must learn how to compose 
J CORLL A BEMIS 


differences, not with arms, 


but with intellect and decent purpose. 
eet MPAA MEADE PO ol AE ta MO 


LLANE OLE SS LRA POS AL ES BP SLE LIE SAE SR OR 


Because this need is so sharp 
ONE ARES hae Py SPOOL POOR INE es op enti 


and apparent | confess that | lay down 
ee pall ONO AME A RODIN BB 


EEE RAM IS ALLAN SPLINE IS PE OD ep gS, 


my official responsibilities 


in this field with a definite sense 
Neg ACAI Hed ae cE AEN pi 


Presper septate ORE RL PLIE MELON LOL Ag Pt IT ENO HIM ESR OY: 


of disappointment. 


ee lila Asa OSIM Tae: RAS ane res, 


As one who has witnessed the — 
and the lingering sadness of war -- 


as one who knows that another war 


TROP WH BY Sorat EEO 25 ork tp LEIS tae 


could utterly destroy this civilization 


SAIN A RIOR SSE I petit EAE LO AEA EMPLEO EPMA DEEL A LORENA ATE E EEE RABE, 


which has been so slowly and painfully 


SALI A AOR AOR SESE I ED LE ARR ED IGE IEE BAG AAPL ORT ee RES 


built _over thousands of years -- 


SEA EEE AN AAS teste 


| wish | could say tonight 


fe 


that a lasting peace is in sight. 
eee 
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HAPPILY, | can say that war 
Venere vty 


has been avoided. 
he hg Dah RA hing ese” 


Steady progress toward our b1 tate goal 


has been made. 


een dtl eet ee ES 


But, so much remains to be done! 
near AM ARPT ESAS Ey 


As a private citizen, | shall never 


cease to do what little | can to help the 


SF RGR LR LE AE OLE OEE 18 


world advance along that road. 
aunt stable crams LM NEESER RANA AS 


* % & & 


as your President -- | thank you 


for the many opportunities you have given me 
RASS ERD ERL EE DESMA SIOES LLG SOE AE SLE IEE SIE PE LIBEL IGV ASS ELIAS ELIS CRES LE NLA 


for public : service in war and peace. 
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| trust that in that service 
ae aa aaa 
you will find some things worthy; 
et BLELLIEBLE AE NLL OLOGNLTEESLLE ICO LOPE EL LEBEL ESI OAL SELLE EG TEM EP DEEL ; 
as for the rest of it, | know eo 
you will find ways to to improve 


performance in the future. 
AD MAKE eet 


_aesitc ES PRAT EO DAE BEE 


YOU AND | -- m 11 iti =< 


NC OT THF ED, wk 


need to be strong in our ee en 


EE ht te I NBEO ER LOPE TAI IIS STE ARG tate SEES ith ak 


that all nations, under God, will “reach 
MOON OO ES ARIS th IM Sow EPIIES SEL IIL eRe PH 


A tRNA. 


the goal of peace with justice. 


Ronchi SOP ein lt 22 Ay PRAIA OA DIAS BB Ctl AOR BOM IAB ici ee, 

May we be ever unswerving in devotion 
to principle, confident but humble 
with power , diligent in pursuit 


we bite Nation's great goals. 


Nt eR oot PIE ARF ME ORG een tis Sie ek OR 
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Ba Fe ahi A Z| 


AR raat OR RN SAP ENTS LAI 
| once more give expression 


to America! als prayerful and continuing 
BaP yA LEAN ESRI IME LORE A EY SAPS I reat RR Ret ee 
aspiration: 

Pansitiritatigs, 

We pray that peoples of all faiths, 
all races, all nathkons, may have 
their great human needs satisfied; 
that those now denied opportunity 
shall come to enjoy it to the full; 
that all who yearn for freedom 
may exper ence ts spr tua L Ueees., N98 5 
that those who have freedom 1 will understand 

AH Nee ache at MORAL ARNEL ONEIDA ce ap Raia 

also, its heavy responsibilities; 


SAE PLR TRO yw KAS 


that all who are insensitive to the needs 
ate eneetwaneos EWE ADE IED SSRIS BEATE LES: 


elena leecediceaiinianiieat taieeeeaaeaiasanailtl ESE POOR 


of others will learn char ity; 


ASE PONTE: ‘SEDI EAA RUT OO i” 
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that the scourges of poverty, 


"PE REIGYS Pappas 


disease and ignorance will be made © 
Pe meal igs aN P aateaeiaraatabiaedeentiataiadald i 


to disappear from the earth, ad 


contd peat RES LOREENA PEN TIES BEES SEEN OR 58 BNR $B 3 28 PEI SIE! 


and that, in the goodness of time, 
Haare NGI imrmntmmmernnscocoetiaiinnt oe nenesamicannniammamuilinasiial 


all peoples will come to live together 


in a peace guaranteed by the binding 
mere se OTST eel MELO EE OED AY LA LEIL ELLE EDI LEE DELLE EAE BI 


istcs of mutual respect and love. 
PAARL ORAL PENI A EP aad 
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Audio recording of the Farewell Address 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum 


Audio recording of the Farewell Address 


On January 17, 1961, President Eisenhower gave his final address as 
president, televised to the nation from the White House’s Oval Office. 


PLAY TO HEAR SPEECH 


March 17, 1961 Memo from Bryce Harlow for Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Richard Nixon regarding Congressional reaction to the address 
Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Dwight D. 


Eisenhower’s Post-Presidential Papers, Special Names Series, Box 6, 
Harlow Bryce 1961 


Determined by Library Staff to 
be an Administrative Marking 
“CONF LDENP PAT 


March 17, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 


’ DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
RICHARD M. NIXON 


X 

I attach several items of interest compiled by Steve Hess, some 
of which might be exploitable by certain of the boys on the Hill 
and have been passed along to them with that thought in mind. 


There is an interesting development, Mr. President, involving your 
"Farewell Address." At least two vigorous young Republicans in the 
House (Bob Michel of Illinois and Brad Morse of Massachusetts) have 
interested themselves in your warning to America against excessive 
power being accumulated by the military-industrial complex and are 
girding their loins to raise a rumpus through the Congressional 
investigation route. Nation magazine, of all things, has suddenly 
interested itself in the same thing and has run a column on the 
subject written by Jerry Greene, one of the most conservative cor- 
respondents in Washington. Congressional Quarterly, widely read, 
will run a whole spread on this in its next issue. The point is, 
this part of the Address turns out to be curiously yeasty, and 

one can expect some fall-out from it in the Congressional-political 
area over coming months. All of the interested parties (except 
Nation, of course!) have been in touch with me about this: I have 
quietly, without attribution, sought to add fuel to this still small 
flame. 


The Congressional Leaders have at last hired Bob Humphreys as their 
full-time staff man, much to my relief and gratification. He should 
do a splendid job, provided they will give him running room, and I 
would anticipate that within the next month the public imprint of 

Ev and Charlie will be noticeably more powerful and positive. There 
is a growing undercurrent of discontent, especially among the new 
House Republicans (a very large class approximating 40), but in- 
cluding Tom Curtis who is a veritable bulldog, over the leadership 
(and party) image now being projected by the Leaders, and this 

could evolvé into a serious problem for Charlie, Johnny Byrnes and 
Les, but my hope is that Bob Humphreys' imaginative help will ease 
this strain before it reaches serious proportions. 


You recognize in this, of course, the old problem in the House -- 
that of keeping new members feeling useful and as part of the 
team. What is needed is assignment to the new freshman class, 
and to our very attractive young leaders, such as Byrnes, Ford, 
Laird, Rhodes and Frelinghuysen, speaking and other public chores 
so they will not only feel more a part of things but also will 
brighten the party image. Charlie is acutely aware of this need, 
having seen it intimately in his struggle with Joe Martin, and 

I am hopeful that he will move in reasonable time to meet it. 


The National Chairmanship problem remains substantially as it 
was, as far as I can determine, with no clear decision as to 
Thrus Morton's successor or as to when Thrus will step aside. 
Halleck is stoutly for Ray Bliss but would be willing to have 

an attractive front man with Bliss in second place, if this turns 
out to be preferred. Bill Miller of New York begins to be talked 
about for the post but ought to be subject to the same disability 
as Thrus -- re-election problems in 1962. Barry Goldwater still 
stands for Bliss, I am informed, as does Ev Dirksen, but more 
important than any of this is the continuing confusion and lack 
of tight forward planning. The National Committee career staff 
is considerably discombobulated by all of this, Thrus being 
rarely at the Committee, Hal Short serving really as Acting 
Chairman, and no one quite sure where authority truly lies and 
what the continuing policies and programs are to be. In sum, 

the problem is no less difficult than it was last January, as 

all of us feared would be the case. A tough party fight over 
this spot seems definitely in prospect. 


As a side note* Arthur Summerfield is chairman of the June l 
dinner here being put on at the Armory by the Senate and House 
Republican Campaign Committees. I need hardly report that he is 
throwing himself heart and soul into this effort; it is safe to 
predict, knowing him, that he will turn it into a real extrava- 
ganza. The Democratic Party will put ona big party here only 
three days before. Art swears that he is going to outdo the 
competition. I have no doubt at all that he will. 


There was extraordinary tribute inherent in the passage of the 
5-star bill. One complaining voice only was raised among the 

537 members in both Houses -- that of Dale Alford, who opposed 
the bill because he represents Little Rock, Arkansas, and con- 
tended that the South ought, by opposing this bill, to register 
disapproval of the use of force in the Little Rock school fracas. 
No one paid him the slightest heed. 


* and pocactly ~eetid @ Me forcecdcrg frcrageael: | 


Incidentally, Alford is potentially an opponent of Wilbur Mills 
as a result of Arkansas redistricting, but Mills tells me (1) that 
Alford has promised not to oppose him, preferring to run for 
governor, and of perhaps equal interest Mills says (2) that 
Faubus now states categorically, that he will not run against 
Fulbright. Rumors are extant that Mills will receive a judgeship 
from the new Administration in order to remove him from the Ways 
and Means Committee before the medical care fight next year. 

The talk is that Mills would be inclined to accept because his 
wife's health is poor and because he got enough of the day-to- 
day political struggle during the Rules Committee fight early 
this year, in which he had to pick between standing with Sam 
Rayburn and standing with his constituency (he chose Rayburn). 
All conservative-minded people would, of course, be aghast if 
Mills should leave the Committee; his departure would be a blow 
to Congressional responsibility worse than the packing of the 
Rules Committee. Mills' successor would be leftist Cecil King 

of California. 


Kennedy's legislative program faces real trouble in the House. 
Conservatives have an excellent chance to control the minimum 
wage bill when it hits the House Floor next week; the school bill 
is in deep trouble, as of course you know, over the Catholic and 
race issues as well as teacher salaries; farm legislation is in 
traditional travail; the measure to reduce tourist buying abroad 
from $500 to $100 has been called back, even after tentative Ways 
and Means Committee approval, for second thinking by the State 
Department; the backdoor financing part of the distressed areas 
bill will almost surely be defeated in the House; defense reor- 
ganization is stymied for at least a year; medical care for the 
aged is likewise deferred to next year and still faces a tough 
time; highway financing has run up against the same huge lobby 
from truckers that defeated a like attempt some five years ago; 
mutual security faces its traditional Armageddon, with the 
minority far more intransigeant than heretofore; the peace corps 
increasingly comes up against somber second thoughts and will 
likely be entwined in a whole web of restrictive amendments before 
it escapes the Congress; improving economic prospects are de- 
pressurizing most key domestic measures of whatever kind, and 
more and more the minority in both Houses begins to veer about 

to slash at the Democratic jugular. There will surely be a loud 
outcry over the budget amendments due in a week or ten days, be- 
cause a substantial deficit will be forecast; civil rights 
legislative pledges are still to be redeemed; a Pentagon roil 


begins to develop as the Army, Navy and Marines develop deep 
resentments over Air Force influence in the new defense scheme; 
things abroad look progressively bleaker; Soapy Williams looks 
more and more like a really profitable minority target; White 
House moves to control the regulatory commissions, to close the 
mouths of Administration people, to take care of cronies and 
relatives and rejected candidates (see enclosures), and White 
House inability to persuade Congress to cooperate, lay the 
foundation for severe criticism in the months ahead. At the 
moment the popularity of the new President appears to be high 
because of the ease with which the public confuses motion with 
progress -- but it is deeply meaningful that here, in mid-March, 
the only substantive bill that has yet been passed by Congress 
turns out to be the unanimously accepted 5-star bill for Dwight D. 
Eisenhower -- a bill for which the groundwork had been laid be- 
fore the new Administration took office. I foresee growing 
troubles for this new crowd that will warm the cockles of tie 
Republican hearts all across the country, and I gladly report 
that everywhere on the Hill politicians still report a Republican 
morale and an eagerness to work wonderful to behold. If only the 
Party can cleanse itself of (1) negativism, (2) the big business 
stigma, (3) the hard-hearted image, and can come up with a 
genuine national issue (such as toeing in the union monopoly 
might conceivably be), I anticipate startling Democratic re- 
verses in 1962 and later. Tom Curtis even reports that there 

is a genuine possibility of electing a Republican mayor in 

St. Louis; Sam Rayburn most uncomfortably confided that no person 
alive can foretell the Texas special election; Jim Mitchell's 
prospects seem good in New Jersey, provided the primary challenge 
can be surmounted; Mumma's replacement (John Kunkel) in Pennsylvania 
seems certain of victory -- and so, given a little imagination 
and energy the Democratic bloom ought soon to fade. 


Nate Twining, of course retired, is on the precipice of letting 
out a violent complaint about new trends in national defense. 

He fully appreciates the possibility of severe reaction against 
him by the new Administration leaders but feels duty bound to 
protest. He could trigger off an unending series of attacks on 
Kennedy and McNamara in the defense area; as indicated, the 
Pentagon soil grows increasingly fertile for this kind of thing. 


By next week, Hess having gotten fully under way, we hope to have 
a few suggested notes that you might usefully send to various 


Members of the Senate and House and perhaps to some of the press. 
It is time that the boys here know that the two of you are watch- 
ful of their antics, it seems to me. 


Sincerely, 


Bryce N. Harlow 


Enclosures 


January 17, 1966 Letter from Stanley Karson (Chairman, Special 
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AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


“CITIZENS FIRST, VETERANS SECOND” 


e 1830 JEFFERSON PLACE, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 e FEderal 8-1455 


January 17, 1966 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Box 787 
Indio, California 


Dear General Eisenhower: 


Five years ago today you addressed the American 
people on radio and television for the last time as 
President. In this memorable speech, you devoted a 
significant portion to an eloquent discussion of the 
existence and ramifications of what you called the 
military-industrial complex, 


The American Veterans Committee wishes to con- 
gratulate you again on bringing this vital subject to 
the attention of the American people. Your life of 
service to the nation, as both a military and a civilian 


“leader, gives you a unique background and authority in 


this field. 


This veterans' organization, founded during 
World War II, is contemplating a long-range study of 
some of the implications of the military-industrial 
complex, We would be very grateful indeed to you 
for your views on this subject today, as all of us 
are concerned with maintaining this nation as an ef- 
fective force in the world-wide struggle between free- 
dom and tyranny - Communist and otherwise. 


With every best wish. 


Sincerely, 


a dn. 


4 


Stanley J Karson 
Chairman, Special Committee on 
Military-Industrial Complex 


To achieve a more democratic and prosperous America and a more stable World 
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was previously with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, has been appointed as 
director of the Legislative Reference 
Service by the Librarian of Congress and 
I look forward to many years of associ- 
ation with him. 

I want to express my personal appreci- 
ation as well as that of the Senate to Dr. 
Elsbree for his devoted service to the 
Congress during a period in which this 
body, because of its heavy legislative re- 
sponsibilities, has placed great burdens 
on the Legislative Reference Service. I 
hope that his retirement will be a happy 
and fruitful one. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESIDENT EI- 
SENHOWER’S SPEECH ON THE 
MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 5 years 
ago Monday, President Eisenhower made 
his famous speech on the military-indus- 
trial complex. Many have forgotten that 
speech. But the American Veterans 
Committee has reminded us of the speech 
and of its significance. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
statement on this anniversay, which in- 
cludes General Eisenhower’s words, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp as 
a reminder to all of us of that speech. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON FirTH ANNIVERSARY OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER’S FAREWELL ADDRESS BY 
SpeciaL COMMITTEE ON THE MILITARY- 
INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX OF THE AMERICAN 
VETERANS COMMITTEE 
Five years ago, last Monday—on January 

17, 1961—President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
his farewell radio and television address to 
the American people spoke out on a matter 
he considered of significant long-range con- 
sequence to this Nation. He coined the 
phrase, “the military-industrial complex.” 

General Eisenhower's entire life gave him 
a unique background to discuss this vital 
subject. Certainly, no one else in our recent 
history knows better, both from a military 
and a civilian vantage point, all the relation- 
ships involved in this area of national life. 

Today, as 5 years ago, it would be well for 
the Nation to recall his words. 

“A vital element in keeping the peace is 
our Military Establishment. Our arms must 
be mighty, ready for instant action, so that 
no potential aggressor may be tempted to 
risk his own destruction. 

“Our military organization today bears lit- 
tle relation to that known by any of my 
predecessors in peacetime, or indeed by the 
fighting men of World War II or Korea. 

“Until the latest of our world conflicts, the 
United States had no armaments industry. 
American makers of plowshares could, with 
time and as required, make swords as well. 
But now we can no longer risk emergency 
improvisation of national defense; we have 
been compelled to create a permanent arma- 
ments industry of vast proportions, Added 
to this, three and a half million men and 
women are directly engaged in the Defense 
Establishment. We annually spend on mili- 
tary security more than the net income of 
all U.S. corporations. — 

“This conjunction of an immense military 
establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in the American experience. The total 
influence—economic, political, even spirit- 
ual—is felt in every city, every State house, 
every Office of the Federal Government. We 
recognize the imperative need for this devel- 
opment. Yet we must not fail to compre- 
hend its grave implications. Our toil, re- 


‘substitute for intellectual curiosity. 
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sources and livelihood are all involved; so is 
the very structure of our society. 

“In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwar- 
ranted influence, whether sought.or un- 
sought, by the military-industrial complex. 
The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. 

“We must never let the weight of this 
combination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing 
for granted . Only an alert and knowledge- 
able citizenry can compel the proper mesh- 
ing of the huge industrial and military ma- 
chinery of defense with our peaceful methods 
and goals, so that security and liberty may 
prosper together. 

“Akin to, and largely responsible for the 
sweeping changes in our industrial-military 
posture, has been the technological revolu- 
tion during recent decades. 

“In this revolution, research has become 
central; it also becomes more formalized, 
complex, and costly. A steadily increasing 
share is conducted for, by or at the direction 
of, the Federal Government. 

“Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in 
his shop, has been overshadowed by task 
forces of scientists in laboratories and testing 
fields. In the same fashion, the free univer- 
sity; historically the fountainhead of free 
ideas and scientific discovery, has experi- 
enced a revolution in the conduct of research. 
Partly because of the huge costs involved, 
a Government contract becomes virtually a 
For 
every old blackboard there are now hundreds 
of new electronic computers. 

“The prospect of domination of the Na- 
tion’s scholars by Federal employment, proj- 
ect allocations, and the power of money is 
ever present—and is gravely to be regarded. 

“Yet, in holding scientific research and 
discovery in respect, as we should, we must 
also be alert to the equal and opposite dan- 
ger that public policy could itself become 
the captive of a scientific-technological elite. 

“It is the task of statesmanship to mold, 
to balance, and to integrate these and other 
forces, new and old, within the principles 
of our democratic system—ever aiming to- 
ward the supreme goals of our free society.” 

The American Veterans Committee whole- 
heartedly endorses General Eisenhower's re- 
marks and intends to use its energy and re- 
sources to study the military-industrial 
complex in its many ramifications for the 
Nation, 


REPUBLICAN STATE OF THE UNION 
MESSAGE IS A GAIN FOR ALL 
AMERICA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, earlier 
this week the capable minority leader, 
Mr. Dirksen, and his colleague in the 
House, Mr. Forp, went before network 
television cameras in the Old Supreme 
Court Chamber to present the Repub- 
lican appraisal of the state of the Union 
message. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the occasion was historic. For the first 
time, the leaders of the opposition party 
were formally presenting their own 
views of the state of the Union and of- 
fering their own proposals for progress. 

The appearance was important in an- 
other sense. It reasserted the vitality 
of the two-party system. Thoughtful 
Members of both great political parties 
have shown increasing concern over 
the imbalance between the parties which 
now exists in the Congress today. Our 
system of government was designed to 
function best with only a narrow divi- 
sion in the strength of the parties. 
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This point is stressed in an assessment 
of the Dirksen-Ford appearance by the 
able columnist, Roscoe Drummond. He 
points to several gains for the Nation— 
more resourcefulness by the Republican 
Party in its public advocacy, a wider 
national audience for Republican views, 
and the fact that “Mr. Dirksen and Mr. 
Forp spoke constructively without any 
outdated partisan opposition for the 
sake of opposition.” 

Mr. President, the tests. of Senator 
DirkKsEn’s and Representative Forp’s re- 
marks were printed in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp yesterday and appear on 
pages 512 to 514 of the House proceed- 
ings. I commend their reading to all 
Americans, regardless of party. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have inserted in the Recorp Mr. 
Drummond's article which appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe GOP Speaks Out 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The voice of the Republican Party in Con- 
gress is being lifted to better effect than at 
any time since it lost the White House 6 
years ago. 

The very concept of a Republican state 
of the Union address—delivered on prime 
television time by Senator Everett DIRKSEN 
and Representative GerRALD Forp—shows the 
GOP is becoming more resourceful in its pub- 
lic advocacy. That is a gain in itself. 

Still anemic in its 1-to-2 minority status, 
the GOP voice may not be more widely heed- 
ed in Congress, but it is being more widely 
heard in the country. That’s another gain. 

Mr. DIrKSEN and Mr. Forp spoke construc- 
tively and responsibly without any outdated 
partisan opposition for the sake of opposi- 
tion. That’s a third gain. 

It seems to me that, in sum, that well 
served the interests. of the country and of 
their own party by doing three things above 
all else: 

1. They put the brand of “moderate Re- 
publicanism” on the whole range of party 
policy and thus prepared the way to make a 
political recovery in the elections this fall. 

2. They identified the GOP unreservedly 
with the cause of racial justice and stricter 
enforcement of all civil rights laws, 

3. They gave the President unwavering 
support—better support than he is getting 
from some highly placed Democrats—for the 
unyielding goals in Vietnam—securing the 
independence of South Vietnam by negotia- 
tion if possible and by military action if 
necessary, 

As the Senate minority leader, Senator 
DirKsEn clearly spoke for more than the 
minority in every crucial position he took 
on Vietnam. He spoke for the country and 
what he said cannot fail to be a source of 
strength to President Johnson, both in his 
conduct of the peace initiative and in his 
conduct of the. war. 

Mr. DmxseNn gave to the Democratic ad- 
ministration reassuring evidence that it will 
continue to have Republican backing on 
these two vital prongs of U.S. policy. This 
was the heart of his assurance: 

“Let the peace efforts continue. Who can 
object to any honorable effort to secure peace 
where young blood is involved. , 

“Let the military effort continue. It dem- 
onstrates our determination to keep- our 
word. ‘ Let it be intenstfied, ‘if necessary, as 
sound military judgment dictates.” 

On the whole front of the Vietnam peace 
effort and the Vietnam war effort, it is evi- 
dence that Senator DrmkKseEn is going to be an 
invaluable ally of the President—as long as 
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Box FFF, Indio, California 
February 7, 1966 


Dear Mr. Karson 


Thank you for your complimentary remarks on the TV address I 
made just as I left the Presidency. lam glad to know that your 
organization is devoting time and energy to studying the ramifica- 
tions of what I then called the “military-industrial complex. " 


The influence of tremendous munitions expenditures is felt in every 
phase of our national life -- millions today owe their prosperity, 
indeed their livelihood to this kind of production. Communities, 

and manufacturers, compete for new munitions facilities or contracts; 
to obtain such favorable situations political influence is sought and 
often given. Manifestly all of us should be alert to the possibility 

that munitions production could become so important that whole 
communities will look upon it as a way of life; we may forget that 
these expenditures are merely for the purpose of ee ourselves 
and what we now have, 


Our struggle against world Communism involves military, economic 
and spiritual factors. Each is equally important and it is up to us 

to see that we maintain the necessary strength in each and the proper 
balance among the three. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Stanley G. Karson, Chairman 

Special Committee on Military-Industrial Complex 
American Veterans Committee 

1830 Jefferson Place, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 
20036 


June 13, 1967 Letter from Professor Theodore R. Kennedy to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower 
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Box 5, BE (Business Economics) 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY aasr tansinc 48823 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE » DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


June 13, 1967 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 


Fifteen years ago I prepared a doctoral thesis on the foreign policy speeches 
of Senator Arthur Ae Vandenberge A recent re-reading of that work prompts 
this letter to you. 


In 1932 Senator Vandenberg served on the War Policies Commission, and the 
Secretary of that Commission was one D. D. Eisenhower (with the rank of major, 
I believe). The odds against there having been two De De Eisenhowers in 
Washington at that time must be staggering. 


If, as I surmise, you were indeed the Secretary of the Commission, I should 
like to ask you two questions. The first is whether you recall Vandenberg's 
role on the Commission as being in any way noteworthy, perhaps intensifying 
his isolationist sentiment of the §0's? 


The second question may be impertinent, but it is worth asking nevertheless. 
I wonder if there was any connection in your mind between your experience 
with the Commission's investigation of war profits and the caution you ex- 
pressed in your farewell address as President regarding potential military- 
industrial relationships inimical to the nation's liberty? 


Perhaps I should explain that I ask these questions not for any particular 


purpose but merely because of my interest in Senator Vandenberg and your- 
self. * 


Respectfully yours, 


Theodore Re cmamen 


Professor 


June 21, 1967 Reply from Dwight D. Eisenhower to Professor 
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Le 


June 21, 1967 


Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


You are quite correct in your assumption that I served on the 
secretariat on the War Policies Commission during the early 
1930's. While I met Senator Vandenberg at that time, indeed 

a few years later we became friends, he showed very little 
interest in the work of the commission. I think he rarely 
attended ite formal meetings. Concerning your question about 
any connection between that experience and the caution I expressed 
in my final Presidential address, I assure you I find none what- 
soever, 


I became convineed in those early studies that industry wanted 
anything but war; in other words the hope of profits by industry 
wee in no way a cause of war. 


My 1961 caution in this matter was not inspired by any belief that 
any sector in the United States now wanted war. Rather I wanted 
to point out that so many sectors of our nation -- defense forces, 
industry and political officials -- were all influenced toward greater 
and greater ermament production in time of peace. This identity 
of interest could, obviously, occasion a very frightening trend in 
this country. Indeed, this may be happening now. 


With best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


x“ 
Mr. Theodore ri Kennedy 
Professor of American Thought and Language a 
Michigan State University Ane 
East Lansing, Michigan Ss 2 


December 28, 1985 Letter from Ralph Williams to Martin Teasley 
regarding origin of term “military-industrial complex” 


Source: Dwight D. Eisenhower Presidential Library and Museum, Ralph E. 
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Ravex E. Winuams 
6531 Jay Mier Drarve 
Faus Cuurcn, Vircwia 22041 


December 28, 1985 


Mr. Martin M. Teasley 
Assistant Sirectar 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Library 
Abilene, Kansas 67110 


Dear Mr. Teasley: 


Your nice letter and enclosed materials about the Zisenhower 
Library were waiting for me when I got back from Williamsburg yester- 
day, and the answer to your main question is yes indeed, I would be 
delighted to meet with your representative at whatever date we can 
agree upon. I don't plan to set foot outside the Beltway for at least 
two montns, so most any time during that period would be suitable to 
me. If time is important, my phone number is (703) 256-3305. 


I have always been astonished at tne attention that has been given 
to the "military-incustrial complex" portion of President Eisenhower's 
last speech, and agree with Pete Aurand that its true significance has 
been distorted beyond recognition. I am sure that had it been uttered 
by anyone except a President who had also been tne Army's five-star 
Chief of Staff it would long since have been forgotten. But as things 
were, it became red meat for the media, wm have gleefully gnawed on 
it for twenty five years. 


As to your query abcut the origin and source of the idea end phrase 
I'm sending aleng a Xerax copy of a memorandum which may be of some help. 
It is the only definitive paper I couid find in my fites relating to the 
so-called farewell adcéress, and you arecertainly welcome to the original 
(which is itself a file copy) if you feel it merits a place in the 
Eisenhower collection. As you will immediately note, at that early cate 
we were still thinking in terms of a State of the Union message, which 
made less and less sense as the sands of tne Administration ran out. So 
at some point in its evolution it turned into a farewell message. 


Mac's protocol in getting tne speech construction process started 
was to have an initial brainstorming session with Steve Hess and me, at 
which time each of us would toss in his ideas about what topics should 
go in. If they survived the ensuing discussion Mac would then ask the 


originator to develop a full text version for further consideration as 
an insert into the main speech. Some of tnese made it al the way to 
the final draft and otners never got into the first--tne second item 
ciscussed in the memorandum being oneof tne latter. In its stead I 
substituted the caveat against a scientific-technological elite, which 
is now about as well-remembered as Sdward Everett's Gettysburg Address. 
(It no doubt would have fared better if Ike had been a Nobel Laureate in 
physics). The October 31 memo is therefore in essence both a minute 

of tne meeting and a work order to me covering the assigned topics. 

As you will also note, the celebrated phrase itself had to evolve only 
slizgntly from "war-based" to "military" as the initial modifier over tne 
course of the speech's gestation. 


I'm sure the President never tnought about either the phrase or the 
concept itself until Hac Moos put tne first draft under ois nose. I am 
eaualiy sure, for reasons too lenghty to go into here, that it struck a 
responsive chord in his breast. Ike may not always have said the right 
things, but he never ever put anything into a formal speech that he didn't 
believe and fully intend to say, as the few hacked-up drafts you have 
amply testify. 


As to other varticinants in the preparation of the speech, I would 
say that probably only Steve Hess, in addition to the otiers you mentioned, 
would fave had any substantive inout. It is possible that Mac may have 
shoded it to a few senior staff members for comment--Bryce Harlow for one-- 
but in general you could count on the Fingers of one nand the number of 
people wno were privy to a soeecn's contents prior to its delivery. 


well, enouga for now. I'll wait to near from you. 


Captain USN (Ret) 
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